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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
JENNY LIND’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Whatever may have been the triumphs of | yet could ever attain the pitch of anxiety 
this young lady in other countries, nothing which was created here on Tuesday last ; 
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we never witnessed such a scene of enthu- 
siasm as that which was displayed on the 
occasion of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s debut as 
Alice in an Italian version of “ Robert le 
Diable.”’ 

In the first place, there was the crowd 
outside the theatre, the interminable string 
of carriages, and the mob, which filled the 
piazza in the Haymarket, anxious to see 
the passengers alight. Then, within the 
theatre there was the entrance of Her Ma- 
jesty, who, on coming to patronize the 
young vocalist, was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm as if she had visited the theatre in 
state. Then—great event—Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind herself appeared, attired in pilgrim’s 
garb. The uproar which followed her en- 
trance is something to be remembered, not 
described. The whole crowded mass dis- 
played a power of lungs truly astounding, 
and hats and handkerchiefs waved from all 
parts. It was not like the encouragement 
given to a debutunte, but the welcome given 
to an established favourite,—a declaration 
of an existing sympathy. The only thea- 
trical manifestation we can compare with it 
was the welcome to Mr. Macready when he 
returned from America and opened Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

All this enthusiasm was displayed before 
Mdlle, Jenny Lind had sunga note. To 
an artist of conscious mediocrity or of weak 
nerve this proof that expectations were 
raised to the highest pitch would have 
provedembarrassing. For a moment Mdlle. 
Lind was a little overcome by her immense 
reception, but it was for a moment only, 
and as a singer and an actress she had per- 
fect possession of all her powers throughout 
the evening. 

If the expectations were great, we must 
say that they were more than realized. 
nigel came prepared to admire, but they 

a Sa the extent of their prepa- 
atte delicious quality of the organ 
ae: ath gushing notes were something 
entirely new and fresh. The auditors did 
not know what to make of it. They had 
heard singers over and over again, but 
here, that wondrous thing, a new sensation 
was actually created. The conversations in 
the box-lobbics were all indicative of the 
highest gratification and the highest won- 
der, were all variatiuns in the one theme of 





“Did you ever hear such a thing in your 
life?” Those of our readers who were not 
in the house may fancy we are rhapsodizing, 
but all that were there, and had an oppor- 
tunity of joining in general conversation, 
know that what we are stating is a pure 
unexaggerated fact. The sustained notes, 
swelling with full richness, and fading 
down to the softest piano, without losing 
one iota of their quality, being delicious 
when loud, delicious when whispered, 
dwelled in the public ear, and reposed in 
the public heart, The shake mezzo voce 
with which she concluded the pretty air 
“Quand je quittai ma Normandie” was 
perfectly wonderful for its rapidity and 
equality. This air was rapturously encored 
with the most enthusiastic waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs. Even the way in which 
she uttered the first two or three notes of 
her romanza “ Va dit-elle,” so completely 
took the audience by surprise, that they 
interrupted her } vogress, and forced her to 
stop by their impe'ous applause. 

While Mademoiseile Lind raised her 
audience to enthusiasm by the exquisite 
nature of her organ, and by her perfect ex- 
ecution, the impression she made on them 
as an actress, was no less profound. There 
is no conventionality about her, no seizing 
the strong points of a character and letting 


_all the rest drop, She acts thoroughly, and 


whether she is singing or is confined to by- 
play, her histrionic exertions are the same. 
Hence a perfect naturalness, and an infinite 
variety of gesture. All seems dictated by 
the moment, and yet all is graceful, There 
is no stereotyped form for love, anger, or 
what not ; but all has the impress of imme- 
diate inspiration. As striking points we 
may mention the clinging to the cross, when 
attacked by Bertram, and the expressive of 
rapture just before the final dessent of the 
curtain, when she feels she has saved Robert 
from perdition. Her whole conception of 
Alice is a fine histrionic study, of which 
every feature is good. 

We cannot refrain from noticing that, 
during a portion of her performance, a band 
of trumpeters were heard in the street, 
whose musie sounded so distinctly in the 
theatre, the windows being open (it was 
evidently very annoying to the singer, in 
consequence of whioh we took upon our- 
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selves the task of directing the attention of 
the police, which instructions were imme- 
diately attended to. Some wag im the gal- 
lery intimated it was “ Bunn’s band,” which 
caused great merriment. 

The opera of “ Robert,” did not end till 
past 12 o’clock, and one hearing does not 
enable us to exhaust the subject. 

Fraschini’s manly voice and vigorous de- 
livery told effectively in the more dashing 
music of * Robert,’’ while in the tender 
passages the expression which gained him 
so much applause in Jacapo Foscari was 
happily apparent, Gardoni in the small 
part of Raimbaut, sang with the grace 
and sensibility that characterize his style. 
The elaborate and overpoweriug instrumcn- 
tation of Meyerbeer seemed to disconcert 
him a little at first, but he soon became ac- 
customed to it, and nothing could have 
been better than his singing and acting in 
the duet, “ Ah, l’honnette homme,” with 
Bertram. Madame Castellan sang the florid 
music of the Princess with great clever- 
ness; her “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” was 
passionate and beautiful, and elicited well- 
merited applause. Staudig] was received 
with acclamations. His Bertram is well 
known in this country, aud is acknowledged 
to be one of the finest impersonations. 

Throughout the first act, however, the no- 
velty of singing in the Italian language ap- 
peared to give him some restraint; but in 
the second act, and during the rest of the 
opera, he had evidently conquered it, sing- 
ing and acting with all his accustomed power. 
His duets with Gardoni and Fraschini were 
admirable. His invocation, in the scene of 
the resuscitation of the nuns, was magnifi- 
cently declaimed; and nothing could be 
more impressive than his acting in the trio 
of the last scene. Signor Bouche, in the 
minor part of Sacredote, was both useful 
and effective, his fine voice telling well in 
the concerted music. The opera was well 
supported in the choral and orcheetral de- 
partments, but the experience of another 
performance will induce a still nearer ap- 
proach to perfection. 

The opera was given in four acts, the 
ballet music and finale of the second act 
being omitted; and the cavatina of the 
Princess, “ En vain j'espere,” transferred 





from the second act to the third. The monks 
chorus in the third act was also left out, and 
several other pieces of minor importance. 
But, as it was, the duration of the perform- 
ance far exceeded the ordinary limits to 
which our audiences are accustomed. 

Ou the fall of the curtain the burst of ap- 
plause showed that the expectations of the 
audience had been more than realised. 
Three distinct times was Mademoiselle Lind 
culled upon the stage, and it was a certain 
hearty “one cheer more” sort of feeling 
which we have never seen so strongly mani- 
fested. 





THEATRES. 

Drury Lane —On Monday night our 
esteemed friend, J. P. Harley, took his be- 
nefit; he may be considered the last of the 
legitimate actors at our national establish. 
ment, if we have one left, The opera of 
“Guy Mannering,” the musical farce of 
the “ Waterman,” and the grand spectacle 
of the “ Desert,” were the pieces selected, 
which brought a crammed house. The ve- 
teran, Braham, sung the “ Death of Nel. 
son,’ which perfectly astonished his audi- 
tors; it was really beyond our expectations, 
taking into consideration he is in his se- 
venty-third year. Mr. Bunn delivered the 
following address, it being the last night of 
the season :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—At the end of 
a long and an eventful season I appear be- 
fore you in my wonted position to give you 
a slight account of my stewardship; I say 
a long season, because a period of about 
one hundred and seventy nights is entitled 
to that appellation, and when I look back 
on its events my wonder is that it ever 
reached seventy, to say nothing of the 
added hundred. The distress which has 
swept over the country, the unprecedented 
fluctuation of the weather, the incessant 
sickness arising therefrom (which at one 
time led to our closing for a week), and— 
in addition to other causes, especially that 
of the establishing of another [talian Opera 
—the want of co-operation on the part of 
some who depend altogether on public 

pleasure, who do all they can to deprive the 
public of enjoying any, are matters detri- 
mental to the interests of a theatre, and 
positive impediments to its progress. It 
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may be expected I shall say something 
respecting a popular artiste who has re- 
cently arrived in this country; I have been 
lustily abused for endeavouring to make 
that lady fulfil her contract, and, having 
failed in such endeavour, [ can only say if 
she were singing here and drawing the 
money she will elsewhere, our season would 
terminate with great profit; so much for 
the past. As respects the future, permit 
me to assure you that the good understand- 
ing which has so long existed still exists 
with the committee of this theatre and my- 
self; a body of gentlemen, actuated at all 
times by the utmost liberality and the best 
feeling, renewed my lease of their theatre, 
and when I asked them to cancel that re- 
newal, to enable those who continue to 
excite the doubtful question of the legiti- 
mate drama to compete for its possession, 
their assent to my request was conveyed 
with an expression of great regret. If the 
theatre, from such competition, should pass 
into other hands, I shall meet you else- 
where; if not I shall once more meet you 
on this scene, where I have so often had 
to acknowledge those favours which I shall 
never cease to remember with the deepest 
gratitude.” 

Srranp.—Under the management of a 
gentleman so well versed in dramatic af- 
fairs and so experienced in the path of the- 
atrical direction as Mr. Fox Cooper, we 
hope to sce the little Strand Theatre re- 
gain its stand in public opinion, and re- 
sume its wonted powers of attracting and 
winning popularity, which its long inter- 
regnum of d.tached and stray entertain- 
ments has almost caused to be forgotten, 
Mr. Fox Cooper has embarked with bold- 
ness into the scheme to render the Strand 
Theatre pre-eminent for cheapness and 
goodness of entertainment. A _ talented 
and good working company has been se- 
cured, and our old friend, J. W. Collier, of 
the Lyceum, is the stage-manager. The 
first piece performed on the opening of the 
theatre (Monday, April 26th) was a drama 
founded on “The Marriage ala Mode” of 
Hogarth, whose inimitable paintings of the 
subject everyone knows; the story is closely 
followed, and the fableaux form exact co- 
pies of the pictures of the great artist. A 
laughable interlude followed, called “ Ca- 
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pers and Crushers,” a tale of the amours 
of a policeman and a cook, which went off 
merrily enough. There was then a farce— 
“ Are you coming to Bed ?’—which, of a 
rather broad description in itself, was na- 
turally greeted with broad grins and roars 
of Jaughter; and a ballet entitled “ The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments ’—which 
entertained the audience very much indeed, 
and which contained some excellent danc- 
ing by Miss Harcourt—concluded the bill 
of a treat, a perfect bouquet in variety and 
novelty. At some other time we may give 
our readers a more detailed and particular 
account of the merits of each performer 
individually; for the present it will be 
enough to add that all did well, actors, 
scene-painters, mechanists, managers, and 
all, and cordially recommend to our readers 
a visit, that they may see and judge for 
themselves. The prices are exceedingly 
moderate, the boxes being reduced to one 
shilling and sixpence, pit one shilling, and 
the gallery fourpence, and the accommoda- 
tion for the audienee has been considerably 
improved. 
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THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL, 
Saturpay, May 8, 1847. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

A Few Words about Newspaper Critics. 

Sir,—Few can have failed to have no- 
ticed with what a grudging and parsimoni- 
ous hand the critics of the morning papers 
(the “ Daily News” alone excepted) have 
dealt out their notices and reviews of the 
proceedings and performances at Covent 
Garden Theatre as an Italian Opera House. 
How cold and qualified their praise—how 
sharp and short their critiques—how blind 
they are to good points, and how cruel and 
severe they are to weak ones. What can 
it mean? has dust been thrown in their eyes 
that they cannot see? it must be gold dust. 
Where are the elaborate and pedantic pa- 
negyrics (for criticisms, in the proper sense 
of the word, they certainly were not) the 
“Times” was wont to lavish upon Grisi 
when at the old Italian Opera House ? they 
used to appear every season as regularly as 
Grisi, but the prima donna has come this 
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season (though not to the same house) and 
the column of high-flown bombastic praise 
has not yet been produced, until now her 
habitual concomitant, Where are the 
“ Morning Post” frivolous articles, endea- 
vouring to describe so very minutely each 
modulation and variety of tone in Grisi’s 
voice, with so many delicate and choicely 
worded phrases of delight in hearing her? 
gone, all gone! Indeed the change of 
opinion of the ‘ Post” critic has been 
most wonderfully miraculous—from Scylla 
he has rushed into Charibdis—from one 
extreme he has been hurled into another— 
he has actually allowed himself to apply to 
the singing and acting of this splendid vo- 
calist, formerly so replete with delight to 
his sensitive organization, the appellations 
of “coarse” and “ exaggerated,” with an 
ambiguous phrase containing a hint of 
“vulgarity of appearance.” ©, honest 
members of the press, you need not appre- 
hend a famine or dread the failure of crops 
and scarcity of food; you have so long 
been accustomed to eat your own words, that 
by this time they must come unto you “an 
excellent substitute for potatoes,” should 
that vegetable fail, That great sheet, too, 
loving so to be called a “great organ”’ 
(ironically, perhaps, it deserves to be so 
styled, because it never truly answers the 
musician) and a “thunderer”’ (perchance 
because its fibs are so thundering), how ho- 
nestly has it behaved—how impartial—how 
unbiassed is its critic. Last season it could 
give a whole column descriptive of the re- 
painting and redecorating (certainly very 
beautiful), and could sport most puerilely 
about the amber curtains, &c. &c. at the 
old Italian Opera House; this season it 
can scarcely afford six lines to give a qual- 
ified account of a house not merely re- 
painted, but rebuilt, entirely new in every 
particular, with decorations in toto novel, 
the new Italian Opera House. Why an 
“overgrown gooseberry’? would have received 
greater attention, and a “ shower of frogs" 
would have been greeted with treble the 
hospitality. The appearance of Marie 
Taglioni in a little coquettish red cap, in- 
stead of showing her own hair as she did 
on her first appearance, is called by the 
thunderer’s critic “a great novelty” (vide 
“Times,” April 15th). A half-column is 








given on the occasion of a private visit of 
Jenny Lind to the opera, when she appeared 
merely as a spectator in a private box (vide 
‘*Times,” April 19th). The critic, too, 
asserts (“‘ Times,” April 19th) that were 
he to be told that Mr. Macready was en- 
gaged to play Coletti’s part in Verdi’s “1 
due Foscari,” and were the report to re- 
ceive no contradiction, he would believe it- 
O, monstrous assertion. Let us suppose 
that a report was afloat that the moon was 
really going to descend from the clouds, 
and going to oust its substitute and appear 
in propria persona in the Druid Grove scene 
in “ Norma;” well, the moon would not, 
it is probable, condescend to contradict the 
report, and so the credulous critic of the 
“thunderer”’ would believe it in all faith, 
for such is the gist of his argument. If 
there was a report that his “ Satanic Ma- 
jesty” was going to play his own part in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert il Diavolo,” and the 
test of contradiction had been applied and 
without influencing the rumour, according 
to his own words the critic would believe 


1 will not goon adducing these speci- 
mens of “honest ’’ newspaper criticisms ; 
I would only, in conclusion, urge upon the 
public to distrust such reviews and refuse 
to be guided by them. 

Yours, &c, 





PROVINCIAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Irswicu.—A concert took place here on 
Saturday last, whlch was well attended, 
Mr. Banchi having engaged the well-known 
vocalists, Miss Dolby, Miss Mordan, Mr. 
T. Williams, and Mr. H. Phillips; princi- 
pal violin, Mr. D. N. Fisher, and piano- 
forte, Mr. Blagrove, 

Woopsaipce.—Messrs. Roberts, May, 
Sherwood, Daniels, and Fortescue, styling 
themselves Ethiopian Serenaders, have 
been giving their entertainment here with 
tolerable success. 

BiacksurN.—As we foretold in our last, 
a rich treat has been afforded to the patrons 
of the legitimate drama in this neighbour- 
hood during the past week; Mr. H. Betty, 
son of the great “ English Roscius,” and 
one of the most eminent actors of the day, 
having eppeared at the theatre, on four suc- 
cessive evenings. On Wednesday Mr. Betty 
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performed the part of “ Richelieu,” in 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s celebrated play of 
that name; and/never was the able, bold, 
and wily Cardinal better represented. Mr. 
Betty’s “ Richelieu,” is not the tame and 
spiritless thing, which some, going to the 
opposite extreme of that which they con- 
temn, consider the perfection of dramatic 
reading ; and which in fact isjusta “read- 
ing,” and nothing more; nor was it that 
display of loud and overwhelming energy, 
which,while it splits the ears and makes the 
roof ring again, is often regarded as the 
‘‘very fine’ of such representations by those 
who think acting, to be successful, must be 
an outrage upon nature. On the contrary, 
it was a spirited and most judicious per- 
formance, exhibiting all the care of the fi- 
nished artist, and all the power of the actor 
who understood and felt the beauties of his 
author. 

On Thuursday Mr. Betty played “ Rich- 
ard the Third,” toa delighted audience; 
and on Friday, for his benefit, Shylock in the 
«*'The Merchantof Venice,” and Richelieu. 
Great as is his success in nearly the whole 
range of Shakespear’s principal characters, 
it is a question whether his Shylock does 
not rank first in the list. 

Yorx.—This theatre goes bravely on; 
capital houses every night of performance. 

Ma. Suaw and Mrs. Suaw, (late Miss 
Lela Stephenson) of vocal celebrity, are 
engaged for this Circuit, and will shortly 
appear. 





IMPROMPTU, 
ON A CERTAIN ROYAL DUKE’S RECEIVING 
A THEATRICAL SALABY. 
As Jordan’s high and mighty squire 
Her play-house profits deigns to skim ; 
Some folks audaciously inquire 
If he keeps her or she keeps him! 
Pindar jun. 
ON SEEING MRS, JORDAN PLAY ROSALIND 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Had Shakspeare’s self at Drury been, 
While Jordan play’d each varied scene, 
He would have started from his seat, 
And cried, “ That’s Rosalind complete !”’ 


ON MRS. JORDAN’S EXQUISITE RECITAL OF 
THE EPILOGUE TO THE “ RIVALS.” 
To comic Jordan’s laughing eye 
The tear of pity stole, 
But in revenge she drew a sigh 
From cach spectator’s soul. 
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THEATRICAL SCRAPIANA. 

Jenny Linp AND THE STUDENTS.—At 
a certain German town last autumn, there 
was a tremendous furor about Jenny Lind, 
who, after driving the whole place mad, 
left it on her travels early one morning. 
The moment her carriage was outside the 
gates a pack of rampant students, who had 
escorted it, rushed back to the inn, demand- 
ed to be shown Jenny’s bed-room, and 
swept like a whirlwind up stairs into the 
the room indicated to them, tore up thc 
sheets, and wore them in strips as decora- 
tions. An hour or two afterwards a bald 
old gentlemen of amiable appearance, an 
Englishman, who was staying at the hotel 
came to breakfast at the table-d’hote, and 
was observed to be much disturbed in his 
mind, and to show great terror whenever a 
student came nearhim. At last he said, in 
a low tone of voice, to some who came near 
him at table, “ You are English Gentlemen, 
I observe? Most extraordinary people 
these German students; as a body, raving 
mad, gentlemen.” 

AN ImpRovisaTRIcE.—An urn was left 
at the door, in which every one who wished 
dropped on a bit of paper the subject he 
wished her to improvise. This urn was to 
be handed to the Improvisatrice, from 
which she must draw, by chance, the num- 
ber of topics she was to render into verse 
during the evening. Isat all on the qui 
vive, waiting her appearance, expecting to 
see enter a tall, queenly beauty, with the 
speaking lip and flashing eye uttering 
pootry even in their repose. I expected 
more, from the fact that the inspired birds 
are getting rare even in Italy, and this 
was the second opportunity there had been 
of hearing one during the entire year,-- 
Well, at last she came, a large gross-looking 
woman, somewhere between thirty-five and 
fifty years of age, and as plain as a pike- 
staff. She, ascended the platform somewhat 
embarsassed, and sat down: the urn was 
handed her, from which she drew seven or 
eight papers, and read the subjects written 
upon them. They were a motley mess 
enough to turn into poetry in the full tide of 
song. I looked at her somewhat staggered, 
and wished very much to ask her if (as we 
say at home) she did not want to back out 
of the undertaking, However, she started 
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off boldly, and threw off verse after verse 
with astonishing rapidity. After she had 
finished, she sat down, wiped the perspira- 
tion from her forehead, while a man, looking 
more like Bacchus than Cupid, brought her 
a cup of nectar in the shape of coffee, 
which she coolly sipped before the audience, 
and then read the next topic and commenced 
again. Between each effort came the coffee. 
Some of the subjects were unpoetical 
enough, and staggered her prodigiously.— 
The “spavined dactyls” would not budge 
an inch, and she would stop—smite her 
forehead—go back—take a new start, and 
try to spur over the chasm with a boldness 
that half redeemed her failures ; sometimes 
it required three or four distinct efforts be- 
fore she could clear it. The large drops of 
moisture that oozed from her forehead in 
the excitement formed miniature rivulets 
down her cheeks, till I exclaimed to my- 
self, well there is perspiration there, whe- 
ther there be inspiration or not; and after 
all, who can tell the difference ?—Headley's 
Letters from Italy. 

Hovse to Let.—“ This tenement to let, 
inquire next door.” Thc place was in a 
wretched state of dilapidation ; but Banis- 
ter inquired the rent, &c. These particu- 
lars gained, he inquired “ Do youlet any- 
thing with it?” “No!” was the reply. 
** Why do you ask that?” “ Because, if you 
let it alone, it will tumble down.” 

“ Dyine mn Music.”—Sir Watkins W. 
Wynne was a great friend of Sheridan. In 
his last sickness he requested him to suffer 
his wife (the previously-celebrated Miss 
Linley) to sing tohim. She sang a hymn 
as well as her tears would permit her. He 
died a few moments afterwards. 

A New PLeasure—At one of thé recent 
public mectings, so common now when 
every class has become legislative, it was 
“ Resolved, that the great majority of the 
people were in a state of unexampled des- 
titution and unparalleled suffering.” Upon 
which the Rev Mr. ——rose, and said, “ I 
have very great pleasure in seconding this 
resolution.” —Report in all the newspapers 
last week, 

Alexander Dumas is said to be preparing 
for his new theatre a drama, in fifteen acts, 
the performance of which is to last for 
three consecutive nights, 





When Handel went through Chester, on 
his way to Ireland, in 1741, he applied to 
Mr. Baker, the organist, to know whether 
there were any choir-men in the cathedral 
who could sing at sight, as he wished to 
prove some books that had been hastily 
transcribed by trying the chorusses, which 
he intended to perform in Ireland. Mr. 
Baker mentioned some of the most likely 
singers then in Chester, and among the 
rest a printer of the name of Janson, who 
had a good bass voice, and was one of the 
best musicians in the choir. A time was 
fixed for the private rehearsal at the Golden 
Falcon, where Handel was quartered ; but, 
alas! on trial of the chorus in the “ Mes- 
siah,” ‘And with his’ Stripes we are 
Healed,’’ poor Janson, after repeated at- 
tempts, failed so egregiously that Handel 
let loose his great bear upon him, and, 
after swearing in four or five different lan- 
guages, cried out, in broker English, “ You 
schauntrel, did you not tell me dat you could 
sing at soite 7" “ Yes, sir,” said the prin- 
ter, “but not at first sight.” Handel’s 
government of the singers was somewhat 
despotic, for, upon Cuzzoni’s (a famous 
singer of his time) insolently refusing to 
sing his admirable air, ‘ Falsa Imagine,” 
in “ Otho,’ he told her “that he always 
knew she was a very devil, but that he 
should now let her know, in his turn, that 
he was Beelzebub, the prince of the devils ,” 
and then, taking her up by the waist, swore 
if she did not immediately obey his orders, 
he would throw her out of the window. 


CHIT-CHAT, 
Exeter Hautui.—Mendelssohn’s “ Eli- 


jah,”’ was performed on Friday evening, for 
the fourth time, under the direction of the 
composer, to a crowded audience. Herr 
Staudigl and Miss Hawes, sang vice Phil- 
lips and Miss Dolby,who had other engage- 
ments. Staudigl was heartily welcomed ; 
and Miss Hawes was encored in “O'! rest 
in the Lord.’’ The other solo singers acquit- 
ted themselves llently. ly, Miss 








Birch, Miss Kirkman, Miss Duval, Mr. 
Lockey, and J. A, Novello. There were 
several encores, and the chorus singers did 
their duty well. 

Parma—A French singer, Masset, for. 
merly of the Opera “ Comique,” is obtain- 
ing great success at the ducal theatre of 























this city. It isin Mercadante’s opera “Tl 
Bravo,” that he has been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, 

Beruin.—Madame Viardot is reaping 
many golden laurels in this city by her per- 
formance in German operas. In the parts 
of Alice, Rachel, and Valentine she is ob- 
taining a species of applause amounting to 
fanaticism. 

Spanish Piays.—These performances, 
with the additionalTerpischorean attractions 
of the “ manola,” and * bolero,” are excit- 
ing some notice in Paris. 

Tue Frencn Prima Donna, MADAME 
Sto.tz.—This celebrated cantatrice is about 
to visit London. After seven years fulfiling 
the first rank of vocalists at the Academie 
Royal de Musique, as the successful fol- 
lower of Madame Saint Hubert, Madame 
Brauche, and Cornelia Falcon, she has just 
sold off her household goods in Paris, to 
make a tourin the provinces, and in the 
month of July is to appear at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, for a limited number of nights ; 
and likewise, it is added, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, For the last 3 years, Mad. Stoltz 
has been suffering from an alleged species 
of persecution on the part of the Petites 
Journauz over the French capital,on the sup- 
position that she exercised an undue influ- 
ence of M. Leon Pillet, the directeur of the 
French Grand Opera, to the total exclusion 
ot all other eminent vocalists. 

The Lady who made her debut in “ Son- 
nambula,” at the Princess’s is Mrs, Hamp- 
ton (sister to Mrs, Osborne, the eminent 
Pianist) who has frequently sung Irish bal- 
lads at concerts extremely well. 

Mapame Vestzis has become the lessee 
of the Lyceum, and enters into her engage- 
ment with Mr. Arnold in June. 

_ Ma. Strutt, who has been the. princi- 
pal partner with the Keeleys, at the Ly- 
ceum, has become the lessee of Drury 
Lane; and we are credibly informed at the 
conclusion of the Italian Opera season at 
Covélit Garden Mr, Bunn will have the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ww. one price A pete to the gallery 
ian Opera aymarket is 8s. 6d. 
and 5s, to the asails. 2 

A Sunscaiper.—There are two galleries or hi~ 
theatres at Covent Garden. -” r 

B. Broww+Mrs Honey died A 2, 1844, conse- 
quenily you win. J - ’ ‘ 

A New Susscrisen.— epavy the information 
for you; the music of bon Maneen™ is by 
Weber, and produced at Drury Lane in 1825. 

A Reapen—TIi is not imeur ature to be severe, 
but there was great reason it al the last ama- 

Banxepict.—Can you; ‘the private of 
Mrs, Nisbett? Yes; No. Di essing ‘Boon! 
Haymarket Theatre. bcd eas 

oo —Mr. C. Kemble wai born November 


J. M.—I have been playing litile parte at a minor 
theatre, and wish an engagement in the country ; 
which is the best way to obtain one? Apply to 
Mr. John Lee, 25, Bow Street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOBE HOTEL, Bow Srreer, Co- 
VENT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. W. Humpnryss having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated with DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort ; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours, 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Small Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s. 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 2s. per week. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. Excellent suppers after the the- 
atres are over, very reasonable. 





RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any age, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence. Arithmetic on a 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed to a science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—-Polytechnic Journal. ~ 
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